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WESTLAKE’S 
McMASTER’S SCHOOL 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES Common School Literature. 


atin: | BY By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M. 
ra A — JOHN B. McMASTER ._.o 


’ Professor of History in the Uni- ee 8 esas brings the subject complete to 
ity of P duane anuary 1, 18¢ 


HANDY in size and plan, this little book has what is distinctly the 
most advantageous feature of a school book—## fits. It is exactly 











An unequalled a “school literature.” 
COMPREHENSIVE arrangement has enabled the author to bring 
account of the within just limits a teachable review of English and American 
. ‘ ‘ Literature from Chaucer to Rudyard Kipling, and from Cotton 
social, industrial, Mather to Mark Twain 


iti j ORDERLY development of the subject has led to convenient group- 
| and political his- ings for historical, personal, and ney 7 arisons, and has 
: drawn through the whole subject a thread of living interest, which 
| tory of the Ameri- sets Westlake’s Literature entirely apart from and above the 


Bye, ordinary barebones compendiums. 
‘can people. $1.00 


CRITICAL and judicious discrimination in proportion and in character 
of comment is an essential in every efficient manual of literature. 


Best books at lowest Professor Westlake’s taste is always true. 


prices. New books con- INSPIRING in its method | oS soaly of —~ and apata, Sorter 
, . ‘ uality is given to the book by an appended series of several hun 
stantly tssued in all depart bed selections in prose and verse. Rh hese well illustrate the styles 





PIONEER Hanp MILL ments. Correspondence of various authors, and they cultivate the taste of the pupil and 


From McMaster’s “‘ United States.” cordially invited. supply his memory with happy inspiration for the further delights 
of literary study. For particulars address 
saree teat ts ciicago | Cris LOPHER SOWER COMPANY. 
BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. PUBLISHERS, 
614 Arch Street. - PHILADELPHIA. 























SUPERIOR TEXT-BOOKS FOR PRIMARY, GRAMMAR and HIGH SCHOOLS 


STEPPING-STONES TO LITERATURE. 
By Saran Loviss Arnotp, Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston, Mass., and Cuar.es B. Gitsert, Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N, J. 
The last two books of this remarkable series of readers now ready: 
A Reader fer Seventh Grades, A Reader for Higher Grades. 


320 pp. 60 cts. A most timely book; filled with choicest American literature: a| 336 pp. 65 cts. A fitting climax to this notable series of literary readers : the best 
grand incentive to love of country and pride in its authors. representative English writers and their works, 


THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING. 
By Professors D. H. Fariay and W. B. Gunnison. This system presents many notable features not found in omen. arma as: double copies on each page; con- 
staat review ; systematic drill on capitals and numerals. Used in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Chicago, etc., 
“Tue Norman Revigw System is the most thorough and scientitic of any system ot vertical writing I have had the pleasure of examining. It is truly progressive, 
practical and educational.""—Prof. C. C, Lisrar, Sadier’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 





A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. THE ART OF ACCOUNTS. 
By W. A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry. 8vo, 476 pp. $1.00. 180 illus-| Elementary Treatise on Bookkeeping and the Nature and Use of Money. By H 
trations and maps. MARSHALL P. Hatt. Oblong, 4to. 10g pp. Cloth. 80 cts. 


“An exceptionally good bookg The matter is well chosen, the arrangement ‘ Tue Art or Accounts bears on every page the marks of the author's breadth 
good, and the style clear and strong. I wish particularly to commend the d/ecé| and carefulness. The general method is simplicity itself. The arrangement of 
sadter relating to distinguished characters and other interesting topics.”—Pror. | topics isadmirable. I know of nothing which is put in clearer form than the historic 

A. Hinspate, Ph.D., University of Michigan. treatment of the quesiion of money.”—W. J. Tucker, President Dartmouth College. 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By Jonn W. Turts. A complete barmonic system of vocal instruction, including Music Readers, Charts, Supplementary Instruction Books, and other helps for the 
study or teaching of vocal music. 
“ Permit me to say that after five years’ use of the Normat Music Courss it is approved by most, if not all, of our teachers. The system has grown in favor with us 
pcre. ake a course, after several trials of other systems, that has proved satisfactory to our scbools.”"—Roszrr Furtonc, County Superintendent of 
ools, Marin Co., Cal 





. THE NORMAL COURSE IN ENGLISH, THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND ITS GRAISIIMAR. 
ye. a. ue te English’ a heen ee ~~ Spm By Iranz M. Megan, State Normal School, Winona, Minn, A text-book for High | 
ment of the subject. NGLISH COFIPOSITION. and Normal Schools. 68 cts. 
By A. H. Watsu, A.M. ENG is ed course that leads to the mastery of good | “! have taught school for thirty years, and I like Mrs. Mead’s Grammar the best 
Rnglish and the Sockapmeens of fine literary taste. of all."—O, P. Moors, President Spelling Reform Association, Lamberton, Mina. 











SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Every Teacher Should Use and Recommend 


HARDTMUTH’S FAMOUS 
“KOH-I-NOOR” DRAWING PENCILS 














In 16 Degrees. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Importers, 


123 W. HOUSTON STREET, NEW YORK 


FOR # BOTANICAL # STUDY. 


Relloga’s How to Teach Botany. 4 manuat ot nechods and of Plans ter Work in 


Plant Study. By A. M, Ke..occ. 


They Never Break nor Smear. 








Do you know how fo teach this most beautiful of subjects ? 
Do you know how to make it full of interest and profit? 
Do you want help and suggestion ? 


Every teacher can make a beginning in Nature Study in a successful way by following the guidance o} 
this little book. It was made for the busy, earnest teacher who wants help to make her work the best possi. 
ble. It is fully illustrated. Bound in limp cloth. Price, ag cents. 


Sherman’s Floral Album. For Plant Analysis, Description, and Drawing. 


Arranged for beginners in plant study by E. C. Suerman. Two opposite pages are devoted to each plant; 
on one are forms for plant description and the other is to be used for drawings of parts of the plant. An 
analysis accompanies the above-mentioned pages, simple enough so that it may be used successfully by those 
unacquainted with technical botany. It is illustrated. Teachers of botany should use it in their classes. It 
is simpler and cheaper than any other plant analysis. _ For botanical work in the grammar and intermediate 
grades it is of great value. Price, 15 cents. rite for special rates for introduction. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


Valuable Helps for Child Study. 


Hall’s Contents of Children’s Minds on Entering School. 
By G. Stanley Hall. Gives the results of careful investigations to de- 
termine the amount and kind of knowledge possessed by the aver- 
age child on entering school. 25¢c. 

Rooper’s Drawing in the Infant Schools. 
Every one interested in the study of the mental development of the 
child should read it. 15¢. 

Allen’s Temperament in Education. 
There has been no more valuable book on Methods of Child Study pub- 
lished. It is invaluable to all earnest students of the subject. 50c. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th St., New York 








TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 

Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$x.se, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, so cents each. 


Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin MOK ay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET BT., PHILADBLPH IA 


JUST PUBLISHED. THE COMPLETE 
POCKET-GUIDE TO EUROPE, 


Edited by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and 
THOMAS STEDMAN. 1 VOl., flexible leather 
binding, $1.25, postpaid. 

Thoroughly revised edition for 189% of the well- 
Cassell’s Pocket Guide to Europe. It is compete 
cise, and handy, being so compact as to be carried in 
aman’s coat or hip pocket, or in a woman’s dress . 
et or muff—an advantage appreciated by a travel 


SOME PRESS REVIEWS OF THE LITTLE Boox, 

It is accurate, its maps are clear aud legible and its 
information full and exact.—BosTon Transcript. 

Altogether the best of the kind published —Pyy. 
ADELPHIA " | 

Having had a practical test of the quality of this 
little book, I can recommend it with a show of author. 
ity .—THE PHILADELPHIA PREss. 


For sale by all Booksellers—Published by 


WILLIAMER. JENKINS, 
851-853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Send for W. R. Jenkins’s Catalcgue of French Books. 


THE BROOKS 


VISIBLE WRITING 
TYPEWRITER. 


OUR FREE LITERATURE WILL TELL 
YOU ABOUT IT. YOUR NAME ONA 
POSTAL WILL BRING IT 





0. R. WOOD & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 
Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers, 


G 














New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our Sete containing normal school 


apparatus, Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 


to cents. 


ESTABLISHED 186i. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everythi necess: 
for the Chemical an 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw 








s. 
Glass blowing and en 
graving done on premises, 








The 
Success 
of the 


ES TERBROOK “VERTICAL WRITER” PENS 


is an event in the history of the schools for 1897. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 
for their special purpose. 
requisitions. 





Ask your stationer for their No, 556 or 570, or place them on 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


our 
26 Jomm S ORK 
Worxs: 


met, New 
AMDEN, 














4. Ashburton Pla 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





"TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000, = » CHICAGO. « - 


fecks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Eastern Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Ave. BurraLo, N, Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual free. 


oe, Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Avenue, Caicege. Ill. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
% King 8t., t—*. ‘oronto,Can. 730 Secpee B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 825 Market St., San Francisco, Cai. 
12 St., Washington, b.c. 414 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 





EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Sesd fer circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ° 4tgtows, 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Operates both locally and nationally. We 
want a large number of college graduates and other live, Wide-awake men and women 
of good qualifications and successful experience. Send for our new Manual. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O., PRATT, Manager. 


KINDERGARTEN = Ss 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN @ CO., 3 Easr 14Tw Srt., New Yorx. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL. “"x*” 


Three Weeks, beginning July 5, 1898.--OPEN TO ALL. 
By Members of the Regular Faculty of the Chicago Normal School 
TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. Write for Circulars 
WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


JANES B. WILSON, 


J. OLCOTT, 























133 William Street, New York. 





Headquarters for School Supplies. 
EVERYTHING 


- = 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








© OOO OOO0O0O 
THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING. | SOOODQC OOOO 
THE GREATEST MEN IN THE WORLD’S HISTORY AGENT WANTED 
have had remarkable memories. A slight investiga- MURAT HALSTEAD’S GRE T CUBA BOOK O 
tion will show that the most successful business men au t JALSTEAD’S GREAT CUBA Bi OK. 
ype oy ee MN great excitement; everyone bare it one agent cold 
demands of cumnmnencial life are daily becoming more in one day; another made 918.00 in one hour. 


2 Se SL ages; magniticent illustrations; photographs, ete.;C) 
nerous ; § 


ow price; we guaran the most liberal terms; 


and sé remembered. Only the possessor of a freight paid; 20 days credit;outtit free; send 10 two- 
~~ wf can win and hold a chief position cent stamps to pay tage. 

the world of work. Price, $1.00. Postpaid on THE BIBLE HOUSE, ar Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
receipt of price. 





LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 128 Liberty St., N. Y. 





TEACHER WANTED! 


_ READERS will confer a favor by men- | Lady or Guaciemee, to ware and egpetat agents. 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- | N° c@nvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 


icati i i ELLIOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
municating with advertisers. Philadelphia, Pa. 





— Educational Department 





’ RECOFIMENDS TEACHERS— 
KELLOGG S BU REAU Positions have been filled at 
$4,000 down. Last year five $2,000 places have been secured. Recently several teachers 
receiving $400 or less were moved to $550, $600, and $650 positions. Teachers are 


needed now for good Sept. ’98 places. If you know of a good position or desire ad- 
vancement, write full particulars. Form for stamp. Correspondence solicited. 


H. S. KELLOGG, - - No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


Established nine years ago on recommendation plan. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


CAROLINA TEACHERS’ AGENGY, 


GREENWOOD, S. C. 


We are now making up oar roll for fallterm. Mem- 
bership limited in quantity and quality. We enroll 
onl Do teachers. If you are thoroughiy 
qualified and wish a position in the Southeast, write 
at once for our New Manual,etc. Fifth Year. Estab- 
lished Reputation, Honest Work, Business Methods, 
Reasonable Charges. Now is the best time to enroll. 
Don’t put it off. F. M. Sheridan, Mgr. 


FOR ‘TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 
dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. Send for manual. 











ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 185s. 


3 EAst 14TH Street, N, Y, 


To correspond with teachers 

ante and employers. Have filled 
vacancies in 17 States. Oper- 
ate in every State. 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. P. 0. Box 203 
Memphis, Tenn. 


te TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington &t., 


Recommends suferior teachers. Our recommenda- 
tions have weight with school officials. 











School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 





J. L. HAMMETT COTPIPANY, 





352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For particu 
lars address THE UNIVERSITY OF CHIcaGo (Division C) 
The Correspondence-Study Department, Chicago, III. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER COURSES. 


Fourth year, July 5August!2. Courses in Mathe- 
matics, Science, Languages, and Pedagogy. A —- 
ful suburban locality in New York City. Scheel ef 
Pedagegy. Ninth Year, Sept. 28, 1898-May 18, 1899. 
For ci address 


CHARLES B. BLISS, 
University Heights, New York City. 








An enthusiastic purchaser of 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING 


writes: ‘‘To the student, if rightly used, it is 
worth its weight in gold,” 


8% OZS. AT #$20—8170. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 Memory Booklet Free, 


MEMORY LIBRARY, Box 1202 New York City. 










eran one. Methods 
leading educators. Exper 
competent instructors. os 
spare time only. Three courses, 





prep 7 co. 
An opportunity to better your / 





ai Pp 
dents and graduates everywhere. 
8 years of success. Ful! particu- 
ree. Sprague Corres 
Behoo! of Law, ,46 Tel, Bidg., Detroit. 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS 


For Unshaded VERTI 


- *GILLO 
— OFFICIAL PEN 


1065 OFFICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


1066 REGISTRY. 


The Best Results at the Least Expense. 


CAL WRITING. 


yz _ SEP GILL 
<————e ARROWHEAD PEN 
oo N2106 7 





1067 ARROWHEAD. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, New York 





New No. 3. 


Double Ruled. 
36 Pages. e . 


VERTICAL 


SPELLING BLANKS. 


New No. 4. 


Single Ruled. 





Se Script Heading. 


Correspondence solicited. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 





KIDNERGARTEN ana 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 


“A DOZEN AND TWO.” 


Just issued. A valuable collection of melodies 
suitable for use in primary schools, by Louise P. 
Warner, Price, 35 cts., postpaid. 


“ ACTION SONGS FROM OVER THE 
SEA.,”’ 


A new collection of thirty dainty little action songs, 
gathered trom the choicest of European meiodies by 
Violette E, Scharff. Price, 30 cts., postpaid. 


“SONG ECHOES FROM CHILDLAND.” 


Just published. A superb collection for primary 
schools and kindergartens, Over 130 gems. Com- 
piled by Harriet S. Jenks and Mabel Rust, Price, 
cloth, $2.00, postpaid. 


“STORIES IN SONG.” 


By E. W. Emerson aad K. L. Browa. A new 
collection of bright, interesting songs for little ones. 
A valuable work for teachers aad mothers. Price, 
paper, 75 cts.; boards, $1.00, postpaid. 





MUSIC. 


“ ROUNDS, CAROLS AND SONGS.” 
A fascinating volume of children’s songs, by Mar- 
garet E. Osgood. 131 pieces from all sources. 143 
pages. Price, paper, $1.00; boards, $1.50, postpaid, 


“ KINDERGARTEN CHIMES.” 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Revised and enlarged 
edition of a tamous collection. 108 songs. 124 pages. 
Price, paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, $1.50. 


“ SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE 
ONES.”’ 


A book of unusual merit and beauty. By Harriet 
S. Jenks and Gertrude Walker. 13: songs. Full 
directions for actien, Price, cloth, $2.00, postpaid. 


“ SONGS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS.” 


By J, Gertrude Menard and Belle Menard. Fifty 
songs of great beauty for the little ones, Price, 30 
cts., postpaid. 





MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


“ SONG MANUAL.” 


By L. O. Emerson, Book III. A valuable work 
for use in high school and advanced singing classes. 
Includes solfeggios in all keys, a vocal training de- 
Partment, aad fifty secular and thirty-three sacred 
songs. Price, s0c., postpaid. 


SONG READER.” 


By Irving Emerson and P. B. Brown. Book II. 
An admirable work on the theory of music, inter- 
spersed with interesting songs and selections. A 
serviceable book written by men of experience in 
school work. Price, 60c., postpaid. 





“‘ THE SONG GREETING.” 


The favorite book for high schools, normal schools, 
seminaries, and academies. Vocal studies and a 
superb collection of part songs, glees, choruses etc. 
Price, 60c., postpaid, 


“HIGH SCHOOL BOOK OF SONG.” 


By Ernest Leslie. A choice collection of songs, 
trios, duets, and quartets, selected from the works 
of the best composers. Suitable for high schools 
and seminaries, Price, 7gc., postpaid, 


OCTAVO MUSIC. 


Our catalogue of music suitable for school work is the finest in the world. Send for 


it. Itis yours for the asking. 


CATALOGUES FREE. LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO TEACHERS. 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


New Yerk.—C. H. Ditsom & Co. 


Philadelphia.—J. B. Ditson & Co. 





municating with advertisers. 





JREADERS will confer a favor by mentioning ScHooL JouRNAL when com- 





Indigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree. 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and te- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach, 


D. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, BR, |. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





THENO.4 & & 


ALIGRAPH 


is everywhere known as 








a thoroughly satisfactory 
typewriter. Its work is 
superior, and it can al- 
ways be relied on for 


steady service. 


eS 


Ask for list of “ Prominent 
Users in NeW York City.” 


Pe) 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


327 Broadway, New York. 








Id, 
sat 
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The business department of THe JOURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
‘Editors of SCHOOL JOURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
must be addressed to E. L. KELLOGG & Co. Do not put edi- 
torial and business items on the same sheet. 


The world is slowly beginning to realize the possi- 
bilities of the common school. The idea is gradually 
taking root that it ought to be a culture center. The 
school may be made the most powerful lever for in- 
culcating nobler thoughts and disseminating higher 
ideals. The problem is immense and cannot be solved 
in a year or even a score of years. But there are 
many evidences that the realization of this idea is 
under way. Thus there are the people’s lecture courses 
originated in New York city; the public education 
associations in Brookline and elsewhere; school re- 
ceptions such as were given by the thoughtful citizens 
of Malden, Mass.; the parents’ days of Brooklyn, 
and other cities; school visiting weeks in Creston, 
lowa. 

Perhaps the most notable attempt to systematize 
and harmonize art decoration and art instruction in a 
pedagogical way and on a large scale is the plan now 
in operation in the Boston public schools. This plan 
has been devised by Mr. James Frederick Hopkins, 
the director of drawing, to whom Zhe School Journal 
is indebted for the splendid article on pictures in the 
school-room to which the greater part of the present 
number is given. It is believed that no more sensible, 
thoroughly helpful, detailed suggestions have ever 
been offered to educators and it is hoped that the 
contribution will be a means of aiding the movement 
and of winning over those who still object to it be- 
cause of the unpedagogical way in which this matter 
has usually been presented. 


The Cleveland plan of introducing art works in the 
school is described on page 586and will be of interest 
particularly to superintendents and principals of 
schools that are just taking their initial steps into this 
field. 


Not the least cloquent among these encouraging 
signs of the progress in recent years is the widespread 
interest taken in the beautifying of school-rooms. 
Some day when this phase of the movement is traced 
back, the source may be found in Mr. Ruskin’s un- 
ceasing appeals to the art impulses that have so long 
been dormant in the hearts of Anglo-Saxons. 

Artists—and among them the teachers of art take 
a leading place—have been quick to recognize the 
opportunity as one of highest importance for the fos- 





tering of art culture, It is true that they found the 
ground well prepared by the disciples of Froebel, 
whose pleas had made intelligent parents and teach- 
ers generally more willing to afford the child training 
for the development of the creative side of his nature. 
Still it must be admitted that the bulk of the credit 
belongs to the artists rather than the teaching pro- 
fession. This is the reason why the results are not 
always justifiable by pedagogic laws. It takes more 
than an artist, it takes an educator who has made a 
thorough study of the child and child nature, and 
who possesses a fine artistic taste to determine what 
material in this vast field is a desirable addition to 
the child’s educative environment. 





A great deal is expected from this movement for 
the introduction of art worksin the schools. Yet this 
is not all. The beautifying of the school-room can 
be accomplished with natural objects such as greens 
and flowers as well as with pictures and statuary. 
Both nature and art must be called into the educa- 
tional service. On page 586 will be found a hint for 
artistic floral decoration. The resourceful teacher 
wil] know of many other ways for making the school- 
room cheerful and attractive, in filling it with what 
will contribute to the shaping and ennobling of the 
pupils’ characters. There is much in the trite old 
saying, “ As is the teacher so is the school,” but the 
teacher here comprises all the educative influences 
that affect the pupils in school. The personality of 
the teacher of course stands first, but that does not 
render the consideration of the other factors less im- 
portant. 





On page viii. of the Traveling Supplement sent out 
with this number, will be found a splendid map of 
Cuba. It is the most accurate map that has come to 
our notice, and has been produced at considerable 
expense. Zhe School Journal is indebted to “ The 
Literary Digest”’ for the privilege of reproducing it. 
We hope that it will prove a valuable school-room 
help to our readers. 





The present number contains the first of Zhe School 
Journal’s annual series of Summer Traveling Guides. 
Besides the announcement of railroads, there is given 
a list of summer schools and educational meetings. 
The editors will be glad to make any additions and 
corrections that are found desirable in these lists. 
The article presenting the question of the expense of 
a European trip embodies a great deal of valuable in- 
formation not to be foundinany other form. It ought 
to prove very useful to those who are contemplating a 
summer abroad. 
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Pictures in the School-Room. 


By James Frederick Hopkins, Director of Drawing, Boston Public Schools. 


One of the most general, valuable, and interesting 
movements in the educational world of to-day is the 
extension of the effort for art education in the public 
schools. No matter from what side we approach the 
subject, we are forced to admit that it is a movement 
for breadth, and like the good old saying from the 
Talmud, “ The breadth of the school children is the 
salvation of the world,” has much to commend it. 

This movement for a broader culture upon the part 
of our future citizens has had to elbow its way into 
public favor under many disguises, but it is here, and 
here to stay; to remain unchallenged as a legitimate 
part of the education of our boys and girls. 

A generation hence this movement will show a frui- 
tion in an art-loving public, and in a people imbued 
with a true taste, not alone a favored class of so-called 
art patrons, but a broad-minded American people, rich 
in a worthy civic taste, which neither knows wealth 
or poverty, nor recognizes race or creed. 

Two phases of this art-educating influence which 
stand prominently before our American public are the 
movement for the decoration of the school-room, now 
receiving the attention throughout the country which 
its importance truly deserves, and its inter-related 
yoke-fellow, the study of pictures by our boys and 
girls. 

The subject of school-room decoration deserves the 
thoughtful interest of every energetic citizen co-operat- 
ing in the development of the public schools. It is a 
feature which, if rightly managed, possesses an im- 
mense leverage for good, because it is based upon prin- 
ciples which are as sound as they are educationally 
strong. 

Contrast the school-room of to-day with the primary, 
grammar, or ungraded room which we remember. Far 
too often they were bare and uninviting; places where 
a certain amount of study was to be accomplished, ne- 
cessary fixtures in an educational scheme, but, never- 
theless, rooms which were entered dutifully at nine 
o’clock, and quitted with joy and alacrity when the 
hands of the clock crept around to four. Yet, it was in 
just such school-rooms, and at the most impressionable 
periods of our lives, that we spent a large proportion of 
our waking hours. The only bright spots which we re- 
member in those class-rooms were the sweet-faced 
teachers. 

The dawning of a new era, another class-room, and 
a different education is upon us. The teacher of to- 
day conceives her mission to mean the training of the 
mind to see, to think, and to act. Her delight is to 
watch the development of power, and not the slavish 
working of tasks. She introduces the child to an up- 
lifting environment, brings broadening influences to 
bear upon the mind, and plans to lay the foundation 
for a true culture, which shall lead to wise, right living, 
and to a better manhood and womanhood. In thus 
fostering the growth of a soul upward and outward, the 


teacher of to-day utilizes the productions of the great 
thinkers and workers of all times. The best literature 
of the great authors plays its part in the educationa] 
effort, and the artistic masterpieces of all the ages re- 
peat their story to the nineteenth-century child. 

There comes before me a picture of the modern 
school-room, a composite picture, not with features of 
any one, but yet with true features, suggestive of the 
many. I see a room which it is a pleasure to enter; the 
room of a loyal, earnest teacher. Upon the desk 
stands a simple vase of charming form and color, from 
which a flower of the season nods to the children. The 
walls are pleasantly tinted, tastefully hung with appro 
priate reproductions in photography or engraving. 
The blackboards are no longer rusty black, but a rich 
green, harmonizing with the warmth of the woodwork. 
Along the top of the “blackboard” runs a shelflike 
molding, supporting casts or bright effects of pottery, 
from which shelf hang inexpensive curtains of fine 
color and design. At the windows are boxes for the. 
fresh, green, or budding flowers of the in-door gar- 
dens, and over all and everywhere streams the sunlight, 
doing what it can to satisfy the innate belongings for 
out-of-door life, so characteristic of the child. From 
such a school-room comes the statement of a boy who 
could not be induced to leave his lessons;#no, not for 
a morning; and the temptation offered was a tour of 
Christmas shopping. 

It was Mr. John Ruskin, in England, who first sug- 
gested the germ of this movement now so prominent on 
both sides of the water. The first words upon this sub- 
ject are full of earnest thoughtfulness, of a far-seeing 
policy, which should change the bare and uninviting 
rooms of the English schools to places wherein, from 
the influence of the environment, better work should be 
done; from which broader-minded boys should go out, 
to develop into more refined and keenly sensible men. 
How well he sums up this influence upon the boy of a 
beautiful environment of the school-room decorated 
with the examples of the work of great men. “ How 
many a resolution which would alter and exalt the 
whole course of his inner life might be formed, when 
in some dreamy twilight, he met ...... the fixed eyes 
of those shadows of the great dead, unspeakable and 
calm, piercing to his soul, or fancied that their lips 
moved in dread reproof or soundless exhortations. 
And if but for one out of many this were true, if yet in 
a few you could be sure that such influence had indeed 
changed their thoughts and destinies, and turned the 
eager and restless youth...... to that noble life race, 
that holy life hazard, which should win all glory to 
himself and all good to his country, would not that, to 
some purpose, be political economy of art?” 

The first practical movement on American soil which 
made for this change in school-room conditions was 
attempted much earlier than is generally supposed. It 
was in 1870 that Mr. Charles C. Perkins and Mr John 
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D. Philbrick began the decoration of one of Boston’s 
school buildings by placingin the hall of the new girls’ 
high school the frieze of the Parthenon and many 
classic busts and statues. The hall had been built with 
this decoration in view, and for nearly thirty years 
these decorations have inspired the students working 
under this influence. Like all similar efforts since, the 
cost of this undertaking was met by private subscrip- 
tion. 

This American effort was finished almost ten years 
before the Art for Schools Association, generally sup- 
posed to be the parent body, was established in Lon- 
don. Mr. Ruskin was its president, and many noted 
artists and educators were among the list of officers 
and members. This English society organized with 
six varied purposes, all contributing to the general re- 
sult. They desired to secure examples suitable for 
the purpose, and to furnish them to schools, at cost 
price; to reproduce examples; print a recommended 
list, and explanatory books which might be sent out 
with collections; arrange loan associations, and keep 
permanently on view some standard collections. 

Almost twelve years later came the Public School 
Art League, aiming to work along very similar lines to 
those laid down by the English society, and destined 
to awaken much interest in the subject in American 
schools. 

In the last few years, the idea of bringing beauty 
into the schools has spread all over the nation. Ex- 
hibitions have been held, lists prepared, money raised, 
and school-rooms decorated; so that to-day the influ- 
ence is widespread. Could Mr. Ruskin but realize 
what his thoughts have brought into being, and how 
far-reaching and valuable the outcome has been, he 
might, indeed, feel that this suggestion, one of the 
many of a busy life, had not been in vain. 

This movement for school-room decoration is one 
which must be met by private subscription, and 
should never look to the municipality for its support. 
The most that can be expected from the school author- 
ities is, that when a new building is erected, or an old 
one comes up for repairs, they will see that the walls 
are harmoniously tinted, the boards treated in deep 
green, instead of black, and proper picture moldings 
provided. Ifa narrow shelf be placed over the “ black- 
board,” much more can be accomplished for decorating 
the room. Casts, pictures, curtains, or window boxes 
must come from the friends of the school. Entertain- 
ments by the children, gifts of graduating classes, sub- 
scriptions from alumnz associations, woman’s clubs, 
and similar organizations will do much to aid this effort 
to success. Few schools throughout this country com- 
plete a vear without the loss by death of some hopeful 
pupil. Perhaps parents or friends will be glad to con- 
tribute for some reproduction of a famous artist’s 
work or a beautiful cast which, as a memorial, shall 
keep the memory green of the little’ student who has 
graduated to a higher life. 

One thing which must be carefully kept in mind in 
the selection of pictures and casts for the decoration 
of any class-room is, that the examples chosen must be 
within the scope of the pupils who sit beneath their 
influence. It is not the standpoint of the teacher or 
that of the contributing society, but the standpoint of 
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the child, which must be considered. Truly what the 
teachers who desire to do a good thing, has most to 
contend with is those who come bearing gifts; not of 
money, but of examples. 

Good things in color must not be neglected. Good 
color is hard to find, but now and then a fine example 
can be secured. The Japanese print is often valuable, 
and there are always the inexpensive examples of pot- 
tery, fine in color and design from that same artistic 
hand. 

Picture study should not be for amusement alone, 
for entertainment solely, or wholly for the decoration 
of the school-room. Its purpose is broader, larger, 
and more dignified than any of these. It is a feature 
of our public school courses, because the influence of 
the art example is a vital power in our daily life, and 
should be utilized as the legitimate heritage of our 
boys and girls. Picture study, like the study of gems 
of literature, should acquaint the children with that 
which is good in contrast to that which is weak or un- 
satisfactory. 

The pictures should be studied in grammar and pri- 
mary grades for the messages they may tell, for the 
spirit which the artist wished to awaken, and which 
lives and breathes, though the authors have long since 
passed away. 

A great picture is something to know; to think 
about; to love; so that in dark hours we may conjure 
up the vision as a memory-gem. 

It is, of course, a grand compvusition, marvelously 
arranged, and wrought by a master hand. 

We should think of picture study as we do the ques- 
tion of literature for the corresponding grades of 
school. It is the message which the poet’s stanzas 
breathe to our modern life; the pictures which his 
words conjure into being; that make the masterpieces 
so dear to us. It is the sighing of the wind in the tops 
of the hemlocks; the picture of the deep-blue green of 
the trees upon the hillside; the sunset burning red 
among their lower branches, which rises before us 
from above the tranquil current of those picture-mak- 
ing, soul-satisfying lines of the 
“Forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the 

hemlocks, 


Bearded with moss, and in garments green, in- 
distinct in the twilight.” 


It is only with mature. years that we fully appreciate 
the poet’s choice of his meter, his grand selection, com- 
position, and grouping. Herein lies an opportunity 
for misdirected effort in our picture study. To expect 
the grammar or primary child to appreciate the artist’s 
technique, or the subtilty of his composition is less to 
our advantage; indeed, if it be educationally practical, 
than to recognize the story which the artist, through 
his picture, may tell to mankind. There is a close touch 
in this respect between literature and picture study, 
and right methods of the one should apply to our ex- 
perimental work with the other. 

Picture study must be within the grasp of the child’s 
mental capacity; a part of his world and his thoughts— 
that world which from the standpoint of this article 
commences with the first morning, and closes on the 
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platform of the class graduating to the high school. 
Our picture study must be governed by the pictures 
available and ready at hand. Only ina few cases should 
subjects be chosen which are not reproduced in inex- 
pensive mediums, But, fortunately, for those who 
would outline such study, almost all the good things 
are now obtainable, at prices within the reach of all. 


It has been suggested that the inexpensive reproduc- 
tions of these pictures be mounted and placed in the 
hands of the pupils; better still, let them become, wher- 
ever possible, the pupils’ very own. The influence of 
picture study in the schools is great; its influence upon 
the homes from which the children come will be just 
as far-reaching; indeed, its value cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

The five or ten pictures, studied each year, if really 
the property of the child, would have an immense in- 
fluence for good, and slowly the inartistic prints, or 
cheap chromos, in the home would be replaced with 
something better. 

There are certain definite principles which should 
govern the selection of subjects; not only should pic- 
tures be selected which appeal to the child, but they 
should have some sequence, both as to grades and to 
the program of the vear. 


Our movement for art education owes much to the 
helpful and inspiring impulses of the kindergarten. 
Not only has it given us broad ideas of form-study and 
color, but suggestions for the study of nature; and its 
application to school-room conditions have been ex- 
ceedingly valuable and helpful. The effort of the kin- 
dergarten introduces a program based upon the chang- 
ing seasons, the grand holidays, or the birthdays of 
our great men. ‘The kindergarten child is led to rec- 
ognize in the fall the season of harvest; of nature’s 
beautiful provision for man, and all the beauty of this 
season of the year. Christmas, with its joy in glad 
some giving, the giving of child to parent, as well as 
parent to child, leads upward to the grandest and great- 
est gift of all, the coming of the Christ Child among 
men. With the mid-winter season, it is but a step 
from the spiritual ideal to the patriotic; the ideal of 
great men as typified in our Washington and Lincoln. 
Early and late spring each bring their lessons of inter- 
est; of man’s contact with nature; his utilization of her 
forces; the time of nurture, of young life, and its de- 
pendence for support. 

This kindergarten program is sound and far-reach- 
ing; far beyond the little lives for which it is planned, 
and offers an outline upon which picture study might 
wisely be based. Thus, the first pictures introduced in 
the fall might be those of the harvest season. Christ- 
mas, with its wealth of material, comes next, with the 
masterpieces of all the ages breathing “ peace on earth, 
good-will toward men.” The midwinter, and its ideals 
of great men, leads us, naturally, to the old masters; 
those painters of ideals. Early and late spring, with 
man’s utilization of nature’s materials and her budding 
life, offers opportunities for the work of modern men, 
or pictures of the springtime. 

The examples chosen for study in primary grades 
must tell a story within the comprehension of the chil- 
dren. So, indeed, must the pictures of all grades; but 
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we must not make the mistake of “ talking down” to 
the children, They are ready to meet us more than 
half way, and the well-selected masterpiece often ap- 
peals to them in ways which we do not suspect. 

Here is the opportunity for child study, seeking to 
ascertain what is of value, and what does carry its mes- 
sage to the little people. Yet, in undertaking such an 
effort, care must be exercised to have the childish 
opinions unbiased and free from teacher’s influence, for 
the little folks are quick to attempt to see and feel that 
which they have reason to believe is expected of them, 

Many different lists for picture study might be ar- 
ranged by as many different educators, for there is the 
wide field of examples to choose from. The list of 
subjects which interest children in the public schools 
of Boston has been arranged to cover alternate months 
during the school year, thus providing for five series, 
as illustrated in the following list: 


HARVEST SERIES. OCTOBER. 


I. Grade. The Cat Family. Adam, 
. Girl with Cat. Hoecker. 
a =* September. Zuber. 
7 The Balloon. Dupré 
V. . The Shepherdess. Millet. 
“a * Oxen Going to Labor. Troyon, 
a. * The Gleaners. Millet. 
a The End of Labor. Breton. 
- * The Haymaker. Adam. 
CHRISTMAS SERIES. DECEMBER. 

I. Grade. Arrival of the Shepherds. Lerolle. 
Il. - Holy Night. Correggio. 
a, °* Madonna Under the Arbor. Dagnan-Bouveret. 
a, i Rest in the Flight. Knaus. 
V. os Sistine Madonna. Raphael. 
_— - Holy Family. Murillo. 
oy) Madonna, Christ Child, and 

St. John. Bouguereau. 
vise. * Boy Jesus in the Temple. Hofmann, 
ia ”™ Christmas Chimes. Blashfield. 

MASTERS’ SERIES. FEBRUARY. 
I. Grade. Baby Stuart. Vandyck. 
II. ” Prince Don Balthazar. Velasquez. 
ie. “ Portrait of an Old Woman. Rembrandt. 
_ = Madonna of the Chair. — 
V. “6 Madorna Under Apple Tree. Rubens. 
7 = Meyer Madonna. Holbein. 
vas, ™ Assumption. Titian. 
vat. * The Angelus. Millet. 
~~ ™ The Fighting Téméraire. Turner. 
MODERN SERIES. APRIL. 
1. Grade. Charitas. Thayer. 
Il. . Frightened Bather. Demont-Breton. 
>) ie Mother and Daughter. Lebrun. 
— = Pilgrim Exiles. Boughton. 
V. 4 Queen Louise. Richter. 
Fn Reading from Homer. Alma-Tadema. 
ve. = Joan of Arc. Bastien-Lepage 
Viti, “ The Golden Stairs. Burne-Jones. 
_ The Prophets. Sargent. 
SPRING SERIES. JUNE. 

I. Grade. The Nursery. Waterlow. 
I] " Watering Trough in the 

Meadow. Dupré. 
— * = The Butter Maker. Millet. 
iv. ™ The Shepherdess. Lerolle. 
V. ™ Song of the Lark. Breton. 
— ™ The Rainbow. +» Millet. 
on: © At the Watering Trough. Dagnan-Bouveret. 
wEee. Dance of the Nymphs. Corot. 
a Aurora. Reni. 


Much interest will be developed upon the part of 
the children, if they are led to appreciate just what the 
picture may represent, and some of the reasons which 
led the artist to embody his ideas and feelings on can- 
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Harvest Series, 





Girl with Cat. The Hay maker. The Balloon. 
11. Grade. Ov tober Hloecker. IX. Grade. October, Adam. IV. Grade. October. ibupre 





it. Grade. October. September Zube V. Grade, October The Shepherdess Mille’. 





VI. Grade. October. Oxen Going to Labor. Troy cn. | VITT. Grade. October. The End of Labor. Breton. 


vas or paper. ‘To thus treat the list of examples would The “ Fighting Téméraire ” deserves her reputation, 
take more space than we have at our command; but a © not only as the artist’s masterpiece, as a great picture, 
subject which might be chosen to illustrate such study but as a vessel whose glory far outshines the sunset of 
is Turner’s “ Fighting Téméraire Towed to Her Last _ her end. i 

Anchorage.” She came to England’s flag, a bride by capture in her 
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I. Grade. October. The Cat Family. Adam. VITl. Grade. October. The Gleaners 


Millet. 
Copyright, Photographic Union, Munich. Reproduced by permission. 


Christmas Series. 
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Madonna Under the Arbor. Rest in Flight into kgypt. Holy Night 
Ifl. Grade. December. Dagnan-Bouveret IV. Grade. December, Knaus. il. Grade. December Correggio, 


ie 
A 
a | 


Yh 
te 


~ 


Sistine Madonna. Madonna, Christ Child, and St.Jobn. | Holy Family. 
Vv. Grade. December. Raphael. | VII. Grade. December Bouguereau. | VI.Grade. December. Murillo, 
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I. Grade. December. Arrival of the Shepherds. Lerolle. 
robes of smoke from the battle of the Nile, when Nel- 
son broke the pride of France, and took captive a large 
majority of the enemy’s sail. At Trafalgar bay, she 
covered herself with glory. She was the second ship 
of the line after the redoubtable Victory, and her noble 
Hardy lashed alongside two captives, before he was 
called to the flagship ere Nelson breathed his last. 
“Of all pictures not visibly involving human pain, 
this is, I believe, the most pathetic ever painted,” 
writes Mr. Ruskin. “ The utmost pensiveness which 
can ordinarily be given to a landscape depends upon 
adjuncts of ruins; but no ruin was ever so affecting as 
this gliding of the vessel to the grave. This particular 
ship, crowned in the Trafalgar hour of trial with chief 
victory, surely, if ever anything without a soul deserved 
honor and affection, we owed them here. Surely some 
sacred care might have been left in our thoughts for 
her, some quiet space amid the lapse of English waters? 
Nay, not so. We have stern keepers to trust her glory 
to the fire and the worm. Nevermore shall sunset 
lav golden robe around her, nor starlight on the waves 





Chr stmas Chimes 
December. 


IX. Grade. Blashfield. 
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VIII. Grade. December. Boy Jesusin the Temple. Hofmann. 


that part at her gliding. Perhaps where the low gate 
opens to some cottage garden, the tired traveler may 
ask idly why the moss grows so green on the rugged 
wood, and even the sailor’s child may not answer, nor 
know, that the night dew lies deep in the war rents of 
the wood of the old Téméraire.” 

This glorious ship of the past, this relic of the days 
when England’s bulwark was her wooden walls, this 
representative of seamanship, cloudlike canvas, and 
days of breeze is going to her last anchorage. Her 
day of glory is sinking into the night of neglect. Twi- 
light hangs about her; night will soon come down. 

These are some of the thoughts which this picture 
will call up to the boys and girls, and which the teacher, 
by skilful direction, may lead the class to feel. Per- 
haps the fate of this English ship will come home to 
the American youth all the more keenly if a comparison 
be made with one of our vessels—our Constitution, for 
instance, whose fate at one time hung in the balance, 
and which would undoubtedly have come to a similar 
end had it not been for Dr. Holmes’ stirring lines. 





Madonna of the Chair, 
IV. Grade. February 


Raphael! 
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Old Mlasters’ Series. 





Il. Grade. 





Prince Don Balthazar 
February 


Velasquez 


Madonna Under the Apple Tree 


Vv. Grade, 





February. 


Rubens. 


VIII Grade. February. The Ange.us 


James, Duke of York (Baby Stuart), | Portrait of an Old Womun. 
I. Grade. Februsry. Vandyck, Ill. Grade. February Rembranct 





Meyer Maconna. Assumption 
Vi. Grade. February. Holbein Vil.Grade February Ti ian 


Millet IX. Grade February Fig bting Te meraire Turner. 











are 
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Modern Series. 





Mother and Daughter. Charitas. Frightened Bather. 
111. Grade. April. Lebrun. 1. Grade, April. ‘Thayer. il. Grede. April. Demont-Breton 


From a Copley print copyrighted by Curtis & 
Cameron, Keproduced by permission. 





Vil. Grade. April. Joan of Arc. Bastien-Lepae. IX. Grade. April The Prophets Sargent 
Copyright, Curtis & Cameroo 





VI. Grade. April. Keading from Home Alma-Tadcme. 





. ee - Queen Louise 
Tue Golden Stairs. V.Grade. April. Richter 


VILL. Grade. April. Burne-Jones. IV. Grade. April, Pilgrim Exiles, Boughton Permission of Berlin Photo, Cu 
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. . : ~ 4 Copyright, 1893, by Photographische Gesellschaft 
Spring Series. Berlin, Reproduced by permission. 





IV. Grade 








The Butter Maker. Song of the Lark At the Watering Trough. 
June. Millet, V.Grade. June, Breton. | V11.Grade. June, Dagnan-Bouveret. 


ILL. Grade. 





VIII. Grade. June. Dance of the Nymphs. Corot Vv 


— 


. Grade. June. The Rainbow 


. June, The Shepherd<ss. Lerolle. lL. Grade. June, The Nursery Waterlow. 








Millet 





IL. Grade. 


June. Watering Trough in the Meadow. Dupre. IX, Grade. June. Aurora. 


Reni* 
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The School Boy. 


We bought him a box for his books and things, 
And a cricket bag for his bat; 

And he looked the brightest and best of kings 
Under his new straw hat. 


We handed him into the railway train 
With a troop of his young compeers, 

And we made as though it were dust and rain 
Were filling our eyes with tears. 


We looked in his innocent face, to see 
The sign of a sorrowful heart; 
But he only shouldered his bat with glee, 
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’Twas not that he loved not as heretofore. 
For the boy was tender and kind; 

But his was a world that was all before, 
And ours was a world behind. 


‘Twas not that his fluttering heart was cold, 
For the child was loyal and true; 

But the parents love the love that is old, 
And the children, the love that is new 


And we came to know that love is a flower 
Which only groweth down; 

And we scarcely spoke for the space of an hour 
As we drove back through the town 





And wondered when they would start. “The Home Magazine.” 


T! PERRY PICTURES. 
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One Cent Each. 


by the hundred, postpaid. 
Twenty for 30 Cents. 
On paper, 5 1-2 x 8 inches. 





400 SUBJECTS 


FOR PICTURE STUDY, LANGUAGE, 
LITERATURE, HISTORY, GEO- 
GRAPHY, AND FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOL WORK. 


This picture does not show their real 
beauty. They are printed on_ better 
paper and with great care. Send Stamp 
for Catalogue and Sample. 

“Art Epucation”™ says,““THEY ARE 
SUPERB.” 

Of course you will see the beautiful 
pictures recommended for picture study 
in the Boston Schools and reproduced 
in this number of “The School Journal.” 
Of the forty-five pictures we have forty- 
three. The pictures are very carefully 
printed upon excellent paper 

SEND 53 CENTS IN STAMPs OR Posi 
OFFICE MONEY ORDER AND WE WILI 
SEND YOU, POSTPAID, THE 43 BEAUTIFUI 
PICTURES, ALL DIFFERENT. 
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SISTINE MADONNA. 
The most beautiful one ever furnished at the price; a choice gift for 

SCHOOL SOUVENIR. pupils at end of school year. Send five cents, in stamps, for a sample. 

CATALOGUE giving list of 300 framed pictures, with size 

and price, for school-rooms. A choice list of subjects. SCHOOL-ROOM DECORATION 


These pictures can also be furnished without frames. Contains suggestions for raising money for this work. 
Send stamp for a copy. Address 


E. M. PERRY, 10 Tremont Street, Malden, Mass. 


BE SURE TO MENTION “SCHOOL JOURNAL.” 


RAPHAEL. 
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THE HELMAN-TAYLOR COMPANY 
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Braun, Clement, & Co. 
Soule Photograph Co. 


The largest collection of art reproductions handled by any single house 


in the world. 


150,000 Subjects, all Sizes, all Prices, and all Good Art. 





WE REPRESENT IN THIS FIELD: 


Berlin Photograph Co. 
Foster Brothers 


Franz Hanfstaengl 


Curtis & Cameron 


AND OTHER PUBLISHERS. 


Our travelling collection, 


covering more than 4000 square feet of wall 
space, is visiting large cities in the United States. 


Those interested in school- 


room decoration are invited to correspond with us as to dates and terms. 


Send 5 cents in stamps for 


published on this subject. 


“Art in the 


School“Room, the best book 





THE HELMAN-TAYLOR COMPANY, 
23-25-27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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15,000 Photographic Views, 
in the colors of nature, of 
different parts of the world, 
including many _ historical 
and architectural subjects. 

Scenic views ior Physical 
a 


Catalogues mailed to any 
address on application. 


2% et se 


THE PHOTOCROM COMPANY 


Photographic Publishers, 
Lock Box 603, Detroit, Mich. 
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“3A. W. ELSON & CO., Boston. 


PUBLISHERS. 
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ART FOR SCHOOLS. 


Our pictures are carbons, 
yravures, and etchings which DO NOT 
FADE. They are the best for schools, 


and per- 


photo- 


possessing artistic excellence 
manence which silver prints and similar 
reproductions do not have. 

Send for catalogues and further infor- 


mation to. 


PDPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPpp 


A. W. ELSON & CO., 


146 OLIVER STREET, - - « 


BOSTON. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 





_ For School Decoration.2 2 


of the best in art, from all parts of the world. 
Photographs made by this method are the 
most effective pictures at a moderate cost, on 
the market. Our stock includes many novelties 
not to be obtained elsewhere. Our specialty is 
large sizes for framing, from 3 ft, to 8 ft. in 
length, the true decorative dimensions. Manu- 
facturers of lantern slides. Send five cents for 
Catalogue. 


| WM. H. PIERCE & COMPANY, 
| 352 Washington Street, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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Unmounted 
Photographs 








Aids in Teaching. 


Art, Literature, History. and Geography are studies which the 
use of photographs have greatly assisted and in which they are 
becoming more and more used. Catalogues of 18,000 subjects 
sent for 15 cents. 

Photo-enlargements for school-room decoration. Lantern 
Photograph Mounting. Albums and 
portfolios supplied. Correspondence solicited. 

Prof. Gayley’s “ Classic Myths in English Literature,” special 
edition interleaved for additional illustration by means of un- 
The finest and most complete work on 


slides or stereopticon. 


mounted photographs. 
mythology ever published. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., Publishers, 


336 Washington Street, Boston. 
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HERE is only one Diploma given for 
years of study and final success. It is 
a treasured evidence of efficiency and train- 
ing, why should it not be artistic—a Beauti- 
ful Memento of a day that can never come 
again? Why not, when a Diploma of this 
kind can be obtained at reasonable cost, as 
cheaply, indeed, as the ordinary old fash- 
ioned ones ? 

We have designed and lithographed in 
artistic form a variety of these Diplomas, 
They are designed to meet the requirements 
of any kind of School, the figures and devices 
being emblematic. Blank spaces are left so 
that the name of the School, location, depart- 
ment, name, etc., can be written in, and this 
we do in handsome lettering when desired ; 
or, we will supply them blank in any number 
on brief notice. Filled out to order that cost 
is added, but the entire cost is not within the 
lines of expensiveness. 

Designs are furnished for special Diplomas 
upon request. Write for samples, stating 
kind of School, and number needed. 


(Highest Award World’s Fair.) 





C. L, RICKETTS, 


162 Dearborn Street, - - 


Books for Teachers. 


BANCROFT’S SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. 


A course of instruction in physical culture for schools, 
Illustrated by 237 photographs. Can be used intelligently by 
any teacher. Cloth. Price, $1.50 


OUTLINES FOR PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN 


CLASSES in the study of nature and related subjects. 
Arranged by months. Will be of great value to every primary 
teacher. Price, 75 cents. 


KELLOGG’S PRIMARY RECITATIONS. 


Entirely new. 100 selections. 96 pages. Price, 25 cents, 


THREE BOOKS BY G. STANLEY HALL: 
A Story of Dolls ; Contents of Children’s Minds ; The Sand 





Pile. Each, limp cloth, 25 cents. Of great value to all interested 
in the Child Study movement. 


PORTRAITS: 
All the Presidents ; Longfellow ; Whittier. 





Each, 22x28 inches. 25 cents each. We have expended a 
| considerable sum in producing the best pictures that can be 
|made for this price. They are handsome, clear-cut portraits. 
Also published a few months ago similar to above—Zincola 
land Washington. The five for $1.00. 


cuicaco.|E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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For Flower Decoration. 


Clarence M. Weed, the ‘author of the delightful little book 
called “ Ten New England Blossoms,” suggests in “ Art Ed- 
ucation ” for May that with a little intelligent effort, the use of 
flowers in the school-room might mean iauch more than it 
does. Flowers are available where pictures are not, and they 
justly claim careful consideration from those who seek to en- 
rich the realm: of childhood. An excellent means of stimu- 
lating pupils’ appreciation of flowers is by the use of a Japan- 
ese bamboo wall stick. These may be bought at the Japanese 
shops for twenty-five cents, and they will afford gratification 
to any lover of flowers. 

Mr. Weed makes some suggestions for flower»arrangement 
with the bamboo holder. After you have purchased the vase, 
he says, select, if possible, a clear wall space, where there is 
nothing to interfere with the display of flowers. If it is so 
situated that you can, upon occasion, put a small table in front 
of it, so much the better. It is very desirable that this wall 
be of a good color for a background—a deep yellowish-buff 
or a delicate greenish-gray are perhaps the best colors, as 
these harmonize well with the colors of many flowers. The 
buff color has the advantage of blending prettily with the yel- 
lowish-brown of the bamboo 

















Courtesy of “Art Education.” 


Having selected the wall space, insert a nail or straight, gilt 
hanger in a suitable place, and hang the bamboo on this 
through the hole in the back near the top. Before doing this, 
however, it is well to pour water into each compartment of the 
holder, not quite filling them; by so doing, you are less likely 
to splash the water upon the wall. A great variety ot flowers 
can be used to advantage in these receptacles. The results are 
most striking when the blossoms are of good size, with the 
stems rather long. White daisies, China asters, marigolds, 
chrysanthemums, fleur-de-lis, marguerites, roses, and carna- 
tions are excellent for the purpose. The decorative effect may 
be increased by the judicious us of a vase of similar flowers 
upon a table in front of the wall. 


Men and medicines are judged by what they do. The great 
cures of Hood’s Sarsaparilla give it a good name everywhere. 
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The Cleveland Plan of Decoration,’ 


By L. H. Jones, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


In common with teachers everywhere, I have been greatly 
interested in the movement now sweeping over the country 
for the use of pictures and other works of art in school-room 
decoration. Especially has it interested me to notice the cen- 
tralization of the movement about the one idea of the use of 
reproductions of great works of art in preference to poor orig- 
inals. It occurred to me, that in helping forward this general 
movement, it might be of interest to make a simple statement 
of what we are attemping to do in Cleveland, and to give, per- 
haps, along with this account, some suggestions of the meth- 
ods by which we are trying to accomplish our purposes. 

The teachers of the public schools of Cleveland have formed 
themselves into an art education society, whose purpose jis 
to raise, outside of regular school revenues, a suitable sum of 
money to be expended in the purchase of reproductions of the 
best works of art in pictures and statuary of all ages. Three 
methods of raising money are prominent among all that have 
been thought of and practiced; namely, 

First: 

Second: 


Memberships in the society, at one dollar each. 

Larger donations from persons specially ‘inter- 
ested in the work and who feel that this is a worthy way of 
using surplus money. 

Third: Through exhibits of pictures and other works of 
art to which an admission fee is charged. 

It is to he especially noted that these pictures are to serve 
a double purpose when placed in the school-room. In a 
way, they are to assist in what may be called the decoration 
of the school-room; but this is, in fact, the lesser side of their 
real usefulness. It is hoped, through their very presence in the 
school-room, to create an art spirit and an interest in the ideas 
and motives embodied ..in the great works of art themselves. 
It is true that some efforts should be made toward giving defi- 
nite instruction through the use of these pictures, but the 
chief reliance is placed upon their silent and continuous influ- 
ence in the school-room. 


In carrying out the idea of an exhibit of pictures for the 
purpose of securing funds, it was finally thought best to make 
this exhibit itself an educational force among teachers and 
children of the schools, as well as with the publjc generally 
To this end, great care was taken to secure worthy pictures 
and statues, and to exclude from the exhibit everything un- 
worthy of the purpose for which it was held. That we might 
secure the best reproductions from each of the great publish- 
ers, we placed the work of selection in the hands of the Hel- 
man-Taylor Company, a local firm who have recently gone 
very extensively into the work of supplying reproductions of 
good pictures, representing, as they do, such firms as Braun, 
Clement & Company, Franz Hanfstaengl, Soule Photograph 
Company, and others of like character. In this way, we saved 
ourselves much trouble in detail, and we were enabled to get 
the best reproductions of all subjects for our exhibit. Through 
them, the collection of many thousands of subjects, covering 
a wall space of over 4,000 square feet, was brought together, 
and these we exhibited daily in a large cyclorama building, 
for a period of ten days. Our teachers were thus enabled to 
study the collection at large through the several evenings of 
the exhibit, and 10,000 of our pupils in the grammar grades 
were permitted through a portion of the day each to make 
such studies as the opportunity offered. The citizens, too, 
quite largely came to view the collection of pictures as indi- 
cating the character of the work which we expected to put 
into the public schools, and out of the exhibit a considerable 
sum was realized, which we expect to expend at once in pic- 
tures. The exhibit here proved so successful that the same 
collection has since been shown in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Chicago, and I am told that it will make a complete tour of 
the larger cities of the United States during next year. 

This is a brief and somewhat imperfect statement of the 
initial steps of what we hope may prove a permanent force in 
an educational way in our schools. We intend to make the 
society a permanent one, and to give into its charge the plac- 
ing of these works of art in every new school building erected 
in the city. 
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Influence of Surroundings. 


“ Beauty about the Schools,” was the subject of a paper re- 
cently read by Supt. WwW. D. Miller before the Southampton 
(Mass.) Improvement Society. The paper was in part as follows: 

« At first thought it might seem that the appearance of a school- 
room need not affect the character of the indeonce of the school, 
but it does to a very large extent. The moral effect of a room is 
wonderful. We recognize this in our churches. where all the 
fittings are appropriate and harmonious, and the entire interior 

roduces a feeling ot reverence. Then why should not the im- 
pressions of the school-room, where the pupils Fagen five days of 
the week, affect their characters? In one of the cities of this 
state there is a new high school building that contains a large 
and appropriately furnished room where all the pupils meet for 
the opening exercises in the morning. I asked the principal if 
there was ever any difficulty in controlling somany together. He 
replied : ‘ No more than an audience ina church. There seems 
to be the same feeling of respect and réverence for the oc- 
casion. 

In one of the school reports from a Massachusetts city, the 
committee say: ‘We hold that a love for the beautiful is, per 
haps, second only to religion as a protection against the grosser 
forms of self-indulgence, and that it can best be kindled at an 
age when the mind is especially susceptible to the influence of 
habitual surroundings.” Probably no one who has not been a 
teacher can understand how much easier it is to control a school 
in a pleasant, well ventilated schooltoom. The whole tone is 
different, and the fact that this is so is another proof that pupils 
are influenced by their surroundings, and that the educative 
value, in the highest sense, of an attractive school interior is 
great. 

Freshly tinted walls cost little and add much to the general at- 
tractiveness of aroom. In the report of the United States com- 
missioner of education for 1895, a celebrated specialist writes as 
follows: “ The walls of all school-rooms should have some color, 
for I have often seen children immediately and permanently re- 
cover from a persistent recurring diseased condition of the eyes, 
when removed from a school-room with white walls, and sent 
elsewhere to school, or kept at home, where the walls are tinted. 

The principal color of the wails should be of an even tone, so 
that the amount of light reflected will be the same from all parts 
of the surface, as waving or clouded effects are very trying to 
sensitive eyes. With regard to the sensitiveness of the eye to 
the colors of the spectrum, the general rule is that the nearer the 
color is to the red end of the spectrum, the more irritating it is 
to the eyes, with the single exception that the extreme violet 
rays are also irritating. From this it will be seen that red and 
all its derivations should be rigidly excluded, and orange also is 
nearly as bad, while soy should never be taken by preference, 
but may be justifiable in an otherwise dark and badiy lighted 
room. 

“ Greens and blues are absolutely safe colors, and it is not neces- 
sary that the colors should be pronounced. All that has been 
said with regard to the colors on the walls is doubly true when 
applied to the color of the window shades, and this fact should 
always be taken into consideration in furnishing and decorating 
a school room.” 

Much is being done at present in the way of furnishing school- 
rooms with good pictures and pieces of statuary. In many 
schools pictures have been obtained by the pupils, each bringing 
two or three pennies. It is probable that they take a greater in- 
terest in the pictures when purchased in this manner. 

If the school houses of any town could have neat well-kept 
grounds, interiors with freshly whitewashed ceilings and tinted 
walls, the furniture sound and modern, the walls decorated with 
a tew good pictures, not necessarily expensive, and the floors 
kept clean, an influence would go forth that would not only be of 
the greatest value in the education of the pupils, but would be 
felt throughout the town. 


Salaries in Chicago. 

Chicago, Ill.—The agitation for the raise of salaries for kin- 
dergartners and eighth-grade teachers is on in earnest. The 
primary teachers have attained their longed-for maximum of 
$1,000, and the eighth-grade teachers want a raise from $800 
to $1,050. The head assistants, who receive $1,050 a year, want 
$1,200. The kindergartners say they should have a maximum 
—_ a year. The outcome of their contention is still in 

oubt. 


The Sea Island Schools. 


On the Sea Islands, off the Carolina coast, are negro schools 
which are doing, on a smaller scale, what Hampton and Tus- 
kegee are doing for the elevation of the colored race. During 
the past winter, it has taxed every energy of the loyal and 
devoted workers to support the schools. This has always been 
a hard struggle, but the troublous times of the present have 
brought discouragement even to the faithful. hitney and 
Penn schools, the two oldest, began their existence when the 
war was at its height. Northern friends gave generously, but 
when they were gone, others did not take their places; so the 
schools have had no sure means of support. 

The troubles of the negroes have been pitiful. The islands 
have been swept by tidal waves, shattered by earthquakes, and 
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ravaged by tornadoes. The negro, lacking in the ingenuity and 


progressiveness of the white man, when he saw his slender 
shanty destroyed, thought his life was ruined. 

When the phosphate mines were working, and the cotton 
brought good prices, there was work for all, and many stran- 
gers came to the islands. When work stopped, there were so 
many more mouths to feed with the scanty supply. The chil- 
dren of the schools need clothes, and the schools need money. 


P Karl Betz Dead. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Prof. Karl Betz, teacher of calisthenics and 
widely known as an author of books on the subject, died in the 
German hospital April 28, as the result of an operation for appen- © 
dicitis. Prof. Betz was taken ill two weeks ago, and became 
steadily worse, until an operation was decided upon. He rallied 
after this was performed, but grew worse later until his death. 
Prof. Betz was born in Milwaukee, Wis., and received his early 
education in that city. He then took a course in medicine in 
Germany, and returned to this country fifteen years ago. He 
became interested in physical culture while in Germany, and in- 
troduced the system now in use in the Kansas City schools. 
Prof. Betz was 44 years of age. 


E. E. Smith Retires from D. C. Heath & Company. 


Atlanta, Ga—Mr. E. E. Smith, the Southern manager of 
D. C. Heath & Company, has severed his connection with the 
firm. He was formerly a professor in Kentucky state uni- 
versity for twenty years, and in 1887 resigned, to take charge 
of the Chicago house of D. C. Heath & Company. After 
building up a fine business there, he came to Atlanta in 1894, 
and rapidly duplicated his Chicago success. Mr. Smith will 
remain in Atlanta, where he is very popular. A further notice 
of his work will appear in the next school board issue of 
The School Journal. 


A New College for Women. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania have decided to establish a college for women in con- 
nection with that university. Col. Joseph M. Bennett has 
given four houses on Walnut street, valued at $80,000, for the 
purpose. These buildings will be destroyed, and new ones 
erected in their places. The college will Sear the same rela- 
tion to the university that Radcliffe bears to Harvard and Bar- 
nard to Columbia. 


Briet Items. 


The St. Paul gymnasium in Westphalia, originally a con- 
vent, but now a public school, recently celebrated the 1,100th 
anniversary of its foundation. 


Indianapolis, Ind—The commissioners have not elected 
Supt. Goss’s successor, though it is believed they have agreed 
upon a man, and are waiting for him to visit the city. 


Hudson, Mass.—Supt. W. F. Kelly, in his annual report of the 
public schools, says that there is at present one teacher to yim | 
35 pupils in the grammar grades. In both grammar and hi 
schools the teaching is departmental as far as possible. The 
Teachers’ Reading Circle, which meets on each Thursday even- 
ing of the winter term to read and discuss a standard book on 
education, is a voluntary organization which includes twenty- 
seven of our teachers. The efforts of the superintendent have 
been specially along the line of organization. He considers that 
it is according to the natural order to better the conditions of 
teaching, than the teaching itself. 


A resolution has been introduced in the Brooklyn school 
board by Mr. Weis, embodying all the salary provisions of the 
Ahern bill, vetoed by Gov. Black. The resolution was re- 
ferred to the special committee on salaries. It is thought 
that the committee will report favorably. 


In a report to the borough board of education, Supt. Ste- 
vens, of Queens, says that, not only are the schools in Long 
Island City overcrowded, but 3,000 children have been denied 
admittance. In one room, formerly used as a saloon, and to- 
tally unfit for school use, ninety children are being taught. 


Newark, N. J.—Thomas Butler, janitor of the public school 
in East Newark, has been granted leave of absence by the 
board of education, He is going to the war in the navy, to 
take the place of his son, Fred,) who was killed on the Maine. 


Plainfield, N. J.—The board of education, acting on the ad- 
vice of Supt. Maxon, passed a resolution calling the attention 
of the chief of police to the law concerning employment of 
children under fifteen. The school boys have lately neglected 
their studies, to stay on the streets and sell war extras of the 
New York papers. 


The annual exhibition of the work of Pratt institute will be 
held Thursday evening, May 12, Friday afternoon and even- 
ing, May 13, and Saturday afternoon, May 14. The exhibi- 
tion will include the work of all departments of the institute, 
with the exception of the high school and the library. 
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New York City Notes. 


The Question of Examinations for Promotion of Teachers. 


Must the ten thousand teachers of New York city submit to 
special scholastic examinations for promotion and increase of 
salary? Ifso, who shall prescribe the form and conditions of 
such examination and the subjects in which teachers are to be 
examined ? are questions now uppermost in the minds of every 
ambitious teacher in the greater city. 

The central board of education, the borough school boards and 
the borough superintendents all lay claim, under the city charter, 
to the rignt to determine the requiréments for a teacher's pro- 
motion. 

In the meantime City Supt. Maxwell has recommended to the 
central board of education, as provided in section 1081 of the 
charter, the mmimum requirements for teachers that are to pre- 
vail throughout the greater city, and in these recommendations 
the superintendent lays down certain special examinations or 
their equivalents that must be passed before a teacher can secure 
the higher grade of license. 

Supt. Maxwell’s minima are reported to be well received by 
the central board,and a well-informed member tells Zhe School 
Journal representative that he thinks the superintendent’s recom- 
mendations will be adopted by the board. 

For elementary schools Supt. Maxwell recommends four kinds 
of licenses for the regular teachers. They are teacher's license 
No. 1; teacher’s license No. 2, license for head of department or 
assistant principal, and principal’s license. 

Teacher’s license No. 2 is the one which most concerns teach- 
ers seeking promotion in salary. To secure teacher’s license No. 
2, Supt. Maxwell recommends that the applicant must have “had 
successful experience in teaching for four years in the city of 
New York” and “ must produce evidence of having successfully 
pursued, in some recognized institution of learning, a course of 
study satisfactory to the city superintendent, in some branch of 
science or of literature, or in professional work, since his or her 
employment as a teacher,” or the applicant must pass “a satis- 
factory examination in principles and methods of teaching.” 

Supt. Maxwell says: ** Teacher’s license No. 2 may be used by 
any of the school boards to determine the promotion of teachers 
in regard to grade of class taught, or in regard to grade of pay, 
or in regard to both, and will be the lowest grade of license after 
July 1, 1898, to qualify the teacher of an ungraded school.” 

The borough heaed of school superintendents of Manhattan- 
Bronx assert, under section 1,081 of the charter, that the borough 
superintendents alone have the right to recommend kinds and 
grades of licenses, and that their recommendations must be 
adopted by the borough school boards. 

On the other hand, members of the Manhattan-Bronx school 
board claim the right to amend or overrule the recommendations 
of the burough superintendents. So that, including Supt. Max- 
well’s plan of promotions three plans for promotions are now be- 
ing discussed. 

As a majority of the central board of education is made up of 
members of the Manhattan borough board, the views of the latter 
may finally prevail throughout the entire city. 

Mr. Prentiss, a member of both the central board and of the 
Manhattan borough board told 7he School Journal represent- 
ative that his associates were still undecided as to Supt. Max- 
well’s recommendation for teacher's license No. 2. Mr. Prentiss 
thought that at least one special examination for promotion 
would probably be adopted, but it might be the examination for 
head of department instead of for simple promotion. Since 
learning Supt. Maxwell’s views on the subject of examinations 
Mr. Prentiss said that the borough board felt that special exam- 
inations should be reduced toa minimum. He thought if an ex- 
amination were provided it might be as much for the purpose of 
giving teachers long in the service, and now working for low sal 
aries, a speedy promotion, as for any other reason. 

Supt. Jasper told The School Journal representative that he 
favored no special examinations for promotion of teachers after 
a teacher had once secured his permaneni license, until that 
teacher came to apply for the position of head of department or 
for a principalship. 

It is sihareboed that the borough board of superintendents of 
Manhattan-Bronx favor leaving the question of a teacher’s fitness 
for promotion and increase of salary in the hands of the super- 
intendents, to be determined by their class-room examinations 
and inspections and by the reports of principals. The present 
schedule of salaries adopted by the Manhattan-Bronx board, 
with some slight modiica-ions, and with the special examination 
feature eliminated, is satisfactory to the superintendents. The 
latter object to the salary and license questions being considered 
together. They believe that a teacher's scholastic fitness is de- 
termined when he takes the examination for preliminary license, 
and that he * should not be worried ” with further examinations 
after he has secured his permanent license. Mr. Burlingham, 
chairman of the committee on teachers of the Manhattan-Bronx 
board, expressed himself as heartily in favor of Supt. Maxwell’s 
proposed minima, and of the requirements for license 2 as a 
basis for the promotion of teachers in Manhattan-Bronx. 


The New York Society of Pedagogy. 


A Botany Field day will be held, under the direction of Miss 
Eldredge, at Montclair, New Jersey, May 21. Teachers de- 
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sirous of taking part should leave Barclay street at 10:30, or 
Christopher street at 10:35 A. M., to connect with the D’ 4 
& W. train, which leaves Hoboken at 10:46, reaching Mont- 
clair at 11:20. Fare for the round trip is fifty cents. 


The Mayor Wants Data. 


Mayor Van Wyck has sent to the presidents of the borough 
school boards letters asking the location of school buildings 
in process of erection, the contracts outstanding, the names 
of contractors, the present condition of the work, payments 
made and to be made; in short, all the available data with re- 
gard to the new schools. 


School Budget Approved. 


The board of estimate and apportionment on Monday voted 
the appropriation of 1898 for the city schools. There was no 
opposition to the figures of 'the budget, and the money was 
voted without friction. The total budget is $11,592,942.49. 
This is divided as follows: 
ET FO PTe Te eee. PEP Cree 
IN iit enaded hex snadwk kudeseb ewes bine eas 
CPUROMB so ces cesccciccccnccssccesocesecssesesseees 690,424.98 
Kichmond 325,742.50 

The board rested on the opinion of the corporation counsel, 
that as the school system does not go into operation until July 
1, the Central board cannot pay any salaries of employees 
until that time. This, of course, does not affect the teachers, 
who will probably receive their pay regularly hereafter. 


$6,962, 145.92 
3,614,029.00 


Teachers’ Salaries to Be Left in the Hands of School Boards. 


The question of teachers’ salaries is to be left in the hands 
of the borough school boards. This conclusion is fore- 
shadowed in an opinion by Senator Ahern, which is approved 
by the mayor, that the municipal assembly has no power in 
the matter. 

Senator Ahern says: “ Even if the municipal assembly and 
the board of estimate and apportionment had control of the 
subject, as the governor insists, they would be unable to exer- 
cise it this year, since the board of estimate and apportionment 
has the power under section 11 of the charter, after July 1 of 
this year only, to divide the school fund among the different 
boroughs. 

“Tt would seem that the mayor’s investigation as to the 
power of the municipal assembly in the matter would settle 
the question; that nothing short of statutory enactment could 
accomplish the purpose of increasing the salaries of a hard- 
worked and most-faithful force of public servants.” 


In and About Greater New York. 


May 16.—Meeting of the Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society, City 
college, 4 P. M. 

May 16.—Primary Teachers’ Association, City college. 

May 17.—Teachers’ Association, city of New York, meeting 
of delegates and directors, City college, 4 P. M. 

May 19.—New York Society of Pedagogy, P. S. No. 6, 
Madison avenue and 8sth street. 

May 20.—The Emile. City college. 

May 21.—Richmond Borough Teachers’ Association 


Arbor Day Exercises of P. S. 142. 


It was my good fortune to be present at the Arbor day ex 
ercises of public school No. 142, ‘Mrs. A. B. Reed, principal 
The building was originally intended for a market, but was se- 
cured by the inspectors of the twenty-eighth district for a 
school. It was opened for the registering of pupils Feb. 1, 
1897; 623 names were enrolled. On the é¢ighth of the month 
school was opened, with upward of goo pupils in seventeen 
classes. In a little over a year it has grown to 1,300 pupils 
and twenty-three classes. 

The school was organized by Miss E. J. Lichtenstein, who 
took charge until March 1, when Mrs. Kate T. Bell became 
acting principal, and, with an efficient corps of teachers, suc- 
cessfully carried on the work of the school under difficulties 
which will be long remembered by those who survived them. 
On the first of April, one year ago, the present principal, Mrs. 
A. B. Reed, was installed by Supt. Farrell. The school has 
certainly prospered under her administration. ; 

The exercises on Arbor day consisted of songs, recitations, 
quotations, etc. Special mention :hould be made of the dolls’ 
chorus by a class of little girls, and the dumb-bell exercise 
with colored-paper dumb-bells. The French and German quo- 
tations reflected credit on the teachers of those branches. A 
beautiful flag was presented by the inspectors of the twenty- 
eighth district, Messrs. McCord, Hirsh, and Naymiche. The 
flag was presented by Inspector McCord with a patriotic 
speech. 

The exhibition of school work by the pupils spoke well for 
the school. The room and teacher’s platform were decorated 
with potted plants and flowers. The red, white, and blue, with 
the flowers and plants, made a pleasing effect. At the close 
of the program, the pupils saluted the flag, and were sent to 
their respective rooms. 

A new school-house is necessary in this locality, and I trust 
the day is not far distant when Mrs. Reed and her efficient 
corps of teachers will occupy a new building. J. H. B. 
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[Entered at the N. Y. P. O. as second-class matter. ] 
Published Weekly by 


E. L. KELLOGG & COMPANY, 


The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw YorK. 
267-269 Wapasn Ave., Cuicaco. 





Tue Schoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


~~ SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Do.tars AnD Firry Cents a year in advance, One 
dollar and twenty-five cents for six months. Single 
copies, six cents. School board numbers, ten cents. 
Foreign subscriptions, three dollars a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue 
Scuoo. Journal as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
through its columns. 





May Magazines. 


The May “St. Nicholas” opens with a 
timely article by Tudor Jenks on “ Three 
Boys in Armor,” containing pictures of Wil- 
liam II. of Orange, Don Carlos Balthazar,of 
Spain, and Prince Charles, afterward King 
Charles II. of England. Gelett Burgess 
contributes a characteristic poem on “ The 
Giant Baby.” “Pusinella” is a bright 
story of a cat, and “In Old Florence,” a 
profusely illustrated story by Rebecca 
Harding Davis. “Tommy de Vere, or the 
Horrors of Heraldry,” by Frank Valentine, 
is a poem not to be read just before retir- 
ing. ‘“‘ The Buccaneers of our Coast,” by 
Stockton, “ Denise and Ned Toodles,” by 
Gabrielle E. Jackson, and “ Two Biddicut 
Boys,” by J. T. Trowbridge, are all con- 
tinued stories. 

“The Ascent of the Enchanted Mesa,” 
by F. W. Hodge, is a weird and thrilling 


Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to 





sell such 


soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


Beware of a 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people are 
using it. 
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Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


EVERY LOT OF Ivory SOAP (every “boil” a 
Soapmaker would say) is carefully analyzed, and 
: frequent comparisons are made 

with analyses of the best 
popular castile and toilet 


soaps. IVORY SOAP 
contains less of im- 
purities, less of free 


alkali 
soap than any of them; 
that.is why it can be 
freely used without fear 
of injury to the rose leaf 
skin of the baby, to the 
sheerest of linens or to 
the daintiest of laces. 


and more real 
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article in the May “ Century.” 


It isa fully | W. A. Rogers embellishes the article with 


illustrated account of a trip among the | his pen. 


Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New Mex- 


“Varallo and the Val Sesia,” by Edwin 


ico, and the ascent of the famous Mesa of | Lord Weeks, is an account of a compar- 


Katzimo. 


Bonn ” is an article by H. E. Krehbiel, with | by many to be Raphael's superior. 
“ Submarine | is added a graphic sketch of life in an un- 
explored corner of Italy. 
M. D., contributes his second paper on 


pictures by Louis Loeb. 
Photography,’ by Prof. Louis Boutan, of 
the Sorbonne, the inventor of this new art, 
describes the process of photographin 

under water, the difficulties encountered, 
and the success attained. Several sub- 
marine views accompany the article. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich writes a humorous 
sketch of “ His Grace the Duke” of Suf- 
folk and an interview with his remains. 

Oscar Chrisman lets us into “ The Secret 
Language of Childhood” in its various 
forms. “The Scramble for the Upper 
Nile,” by R. Dorsey Mohun, describes the 
contest between England and France in 
Egypt, with a prophecy of England’s tri- 
umph. Ernest F. Fenollosa writes an ex- 
haustive “ Outline of Japanese Art,” with 
unique and unpublished examples. Gen. 
“Joe ” Wheeler describes “ An Effort to 
Rescue Jefferson Davis,” and its failure. 
“ Railwa a in Europe and Amer- 
ica,” by Franklin B. Locke, is a convincing 
argument for the abolition of the grade 
crossing. Benjamin Ide Wheeler writes 
his second article on “ The Seven Wonders 
of the World,” describing the pyramids. 
Ambassador White gives a sketch of “A 
Statesman of Russia,” Constantine Pobe- 
donostzeff. Prof. Trowbridge, of Harvard, 
writes on the X-rays, Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer on “ The Mother City of Great- 
er New York,” and Brander Matthews on 
“ After Dinner Oratory.” Several short 
stories and poems complete the number. 

“ Awakened Russia” is the leading fea 
ture of “Harper’s Magazine” for May. 
This is the first of a series of articles by 
Julian Ralph, treating Russia as a militant 
power in the forefront of modern political 
and territorial movements. Col. William 
Ludlow, U. S. A., chairman of the first 
Nicaraguan commission writes for this 
number on “The Trans-Isthmian Canal 
Problem.” “East Side Considerations ” 
is a bright and sympathetic picture of life 
in that interesting district, with here and 


there a contrast with Fifth avenue, not al- 
together to the advantage of the latter. 


“The Beethoven Museum at|atively unknown Italian artist, considered 


To this 


Andrew Wilson, 
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Tested and Tried 3 
For 25 Years 


Would you feel perfectly % 
safe to put all your money 
in a new bank? One you 





y have just heard of? 


But how about an old 


® bank? One that has done 
: business for over a quarter § 


of a century? One that has 
always kept its promises? % 
One that never failed ; never & 
misled you in any way? 

You could trust such a bank, 
couldn't you? . 


| scoTT’s 
| EMULSION 


of OOD-LIVER OIL WITH. 
-* HYPOPHOSPHITES is just 
™ like such a bank. It hasnever 
» disappointed you, never will. 
® It has never deceived you, 3 
™ never will. . 
» Look out that someone y 
~ does not try to make yous 
®& invest your health in a new % 
> tonic, some new medicine 

you know of. 

4 goc. and $1.00; all druggists. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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Soenold 


Dress Fabrics. 


Silk Stripe and Open Work Nun’s 
Veilings, 

Fancy Grenadines, Baréges, 
Colored Cashmere, Camel Hair, 
Drap d’Eté, 

Fancy Suitings. 
Check, Stripe and Mixed Tweeds 
and Cheviots, Printed Challies. 


Embroidered Robes. 
Sroadovay AR 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CHRISTY SADDLE. 


Is ridden by over s,000 Ameri- 
can, Canadian, English, 
French and German phys- 
icians, and endored as the 
Proper and correct anatomi- 
cal saddle. All injurious 
effects avoided. All leading 
bicycle manufacturers fur- 
nish the Christy Saddle as a 
reguiar equipment or an 
option without additional 
charge atretail. Avoid cheap 
imitations. Insist on the 
genuine Christy. Once a 
Christy rider, always a Chris- 
ty advocate. Christy Booklet mailed free. 


New York. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. Chicago 
BORATED 


L- EN N ENS TALCUM 


SOILET 
7 ROWDER 


i AG The only Talcum Powder with a 
national reputation as a perfect toi- 








let requisite. Little higher in price, 


ta reason for it. This trade mark 


receipt of 25 cents, (Free Sample.) 
ee ta Gaansun Mavwav Crmwicat Co., Newark, N.J. 
——— 











BOCOOOOOOECOSOOOOOOOO 


6 THE ST. DENIS 


European PLAN 
Broadway and IIth Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its— 
Unique Location. Home-like Atmosphere, 


Excellent Cuisine Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


Wa. Tayvtor & Son, - - Props. 


OCOOOOOGOOOOOOOOOO 


At the End of Your Journe will find : 
it a great convenience to go t 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL : 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 424d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Cent 
and theatres. > 


ral Depot, New York. 
Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. : 


© 
© 
© 
© 
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Central for shoppi 





Best Grade 








“Some Byways of the Brain,” and Prof. 
W. T. Hewett writes on “ University Life 
in the Middle Ages,” with its peculiar cus- 
toms and manners. This is full of amus- 
ing anecdotes and is thoroughly illustrated. 
Frederic Remington, Marguerite Mering- 
ton, Paschel Coggins, Robert Stewart, and 
Gelett Burgess also_ contribute to this 
number. 

“ Scribner’s” for May opens with an ex- 
tremely interesting account of Undergrad- 
uate Life at Wellesley,” by Abbe Carter 
Goodloe. This is a reflection of the every- 
day life of the students, with its humor and 
pathos, its work and play. The article is 
profusely illustrated. Vassar will be de- 
scribed in June,and Smithin July. Walter 
A. Wyckoff’s instalment of “‘ The Workers 
—The West” deals with the social prop- 
lems in Chicago at the time of the World’s 
Fair, giving a glimpse of the Socialists as 
they actually appeared to one who saw 
them closely. Senator Lodge’s “ Story of 
the Revolution ” deals this month with the 
Burgoyne campaign and its results. Jesse 
Lynch Williams contributes a vivid and 
sympathetic account of the trials of “ The 
New Reporter,” a college graduate who 
gets broken in to the work after many con- 
flicts with himself. “Red Rock,” by 
Thomas Nelson Page, describes the first 
outbreak of the Ku Klux, and its effect on 
the negroes. A. B. Frost gives six full- 
page drawings on the pleasures and humors 
of bicycling. 

This history-making epoch is fully treated 
in the “ American Monthly Review of Re- 
views.” Under the “Progress of the 
World ” and “ Record of Current Events,” 
the diplomatic, financial, political, and mil- 
itary phases of the Cuban situation are dis- 
cussed in a tone of broad and patriotic 
Americanism, completely, compactly, and 
judiciously. ‘The War Question in Car- 
toons,” combining Spanish, Cuban, Mex- 
ican, and American cartoons, and the 
“Leading Articles of the Month” throw 
important side lights upon the discussion. 

The first complete account of Secretary 
Seward’s negotiations for the purchase 
from Denmark of St. Thomas is given in 
this number by W. Martin Jones, a state 
department official under Seward. Charles 
Johnston, late of the Bengal Civil Service, 
write a brilliant account of Russia’s new 
war minister, under the title, “ Kuropatkin 
—War Lord of Russia.” Charles D. Lan- 
ier writes on the late Anton Seidl; W. T. 
Stead tells the dramatic life history of 
George Miiller, the founder of the Bristol 
orphanages. and William H. Hotchkiss de- 
tails “ The Movement for Better Primaries,” 
with special reference to the new law in 
New York state. 

Former Secretary of State Richard Ol- 
ney, opens the May “Atlantic” with an 
able article on “ The International Isola- 





tion of the United States,” deprecating the 
existing conditions of our international | 
policy and urging greater interest in the | 
affairs of the family of nations. John T. | 
Morse, Jr., contributes a timely article on | 
“The Dreyfus and Zola Trials,” and Prof. | 
Hugo Muensterberg writes another of his 
powerful psychological articles, entitled 
‘** Psychology and the Real Life,” “ Eng- 


———— 


Food Caused Pain 


Catarrh of the Stomach Cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


“I was taken sick about a year ago with 
catarrh of the stomach. At times I woulg 
have a ravenous appetiie and at other 
times could not eat. My food caused me 
excruciating pain. I was running down 
so fast I had to stop work. My friends 
urged my to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, | 
did so and soon began to feel better. The 
disagreeable symptoms of disease grad- 
ually passed away and flesh and strength 
returned. Iowe it all to Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla.” Mary L. CUMMINGS, North 
Brookfield, Mass. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5, 


— 


Hood’s Pills 











aaosenpensensenenyetiaieeantatianssecensams 
cure Liver Ills; easy to 
take, easy to operate, 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, 8a 


» BEAUTIPIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 
and Skin diseaser, 
andevery blemish 
on beauty, and de- 
| detection. On 


THE SKIN 
NO OTHER COSMETIC 






48 BEAUTIFIES 


ORIFIEFsS aS WELL 


made. A t no 
counterfeit of simi- 
lar name. 6 dis- 
tinguished Dr. L, 
A. Sayre said to a 
lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “as 
ou ladies will use 
hem, I recommend 
*Gouraud’s Cream’ 
ra as the least harm 


ful of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle willlast 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 

For sale by all yy. and Fancy Goods Dealers 
thronghout the U. 8., Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

ware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 

arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


ALLENS Hiowierortciet 
FOOT-EASE. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 
Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swo!- 
len, smarting feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. [It?s the greatest 
comfort discovery of the 
age. Allen’s Foot=Ease makes 
tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
It isa certain cure for sweating, cal- 
lous and hot, tired, aching feet. We 
have over 10, 000 testimonials. TRY 
IT TO-DAY. Sold by all drug- 
gists and shoe stores, 25c. Do not 
ang an inferior imita- 
tion. Sent by mail for 25c.:instamps 
FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 

sent by mail. Address 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


(Mention this paper). 
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=Try a cake ofit.and be convinced.= 


"He had small skill o horse flesh 
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Pabst 
Mee 


is recommended to build up 
the convalescent; to strength- 
en the weak and overworked; 
to conquer dyspepsia; to pro- 
duce sleep; to build up and 
feed the nerves; to 





Assist Nursing Mothers 


and to help women generally. 
It should be taken at meal- 
time and before going to bed, 
about a bottle a day. It will 
brace you right up. 


All druggists sell it. 


























This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 





GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 

orders. Now is your chance 

to get orders for our Teas 

Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 


lish Literature and the Vernacular” is an 
interesting article by Mark H. Liddell. 
Bradford Torrey contributes his second 
instalment of “A Nook in the Alle- 
ghanies,” and Ainsworth R. Spofford be- 
gins a series of ‘“ Washington Reminis- 
cences” with delightful character studies 
of William Pitt Fessenden and Peter 





Force. Rev. S. M. Crothers writes inter- | 
estingly on “ The Evolution of the Gentle- | 
man,” and Prof. T. J. J. See, contributes | 


another of his astronomical articles “ Great 
Explorers of the Southern Heavens.” The 
short stories in this number are “ Her Last 
Appearance,” by Ellen Olney Kirk, and 
“*No Quarter ” a Francis Willing Whar- 
ton. Stephen Phillips has a poem “ After 
Rain,” and “ The Changed Fashion of the 
Proposal in Fiction” is the most interest- 
ing article in “ The Contributors’ Club.” 


The “ New England Magazine” for May 
opens with an article by Allen French on 
“ Municipal Art in the Netherlands.” This 
is companion article to that on * Muni- 
cipal Art in Italy,” by the same author, in 
the March number. Dr. Lewis G, Janes 
contributes a sketch of “ Samuell Gorton 
of Rhode Island”—a striking but little 
known character. Harry Edward Miller 
writes on “ The Spy of the Neutral Ground,” 
treating of the original of Cooper’s ‘“ Har- 
vey Birch” in “The Spy.” “Some Pro- 
fessional Swimmers” is an article by 
William Everett Cram, a young naturalist, 
on the habits of the otter, mink, muskrat, 
etc. Rev. Collis G. Burnham writes on | 
Chicopee, Mass., which celebrates its semi- | 
centennial this month. Mr. Charles Noel | 
Flagg writes a short, but interesting paper | 
on “ Education in Art for Children.” 

A High Reputation. 
In the administration of remedies to 
relieve pain, the element of exhilaration 
should be considered. Morphine, opium, 
Indian hemp, chloral, cocaine, kola, and 
many others, produce such delightful sen- 
sations as to make them alluring and dan- 
gerous to use. Such is not the case with 
Antikamnia. It is simply a pain reliever, 
not a stimulant, not an intoxicant; not dis- 
posed to arose day dreams, and lift one 
away from the carking cares of life. It 
carries with it only rest, only tranquil 
nerves; only absence of pain; and relief 
comes quickly and gently. 
For severe headache, from overwork or 
mental strain, or any neuralgia, for adults, 
two tablets at a dose, crushed, with water 
or wine to follow, never disappoints. 
For the pains peculiar to women at time 
of period, two tablets taken crushed, and 
with a little hot toddy, or without, if ob- 
jected to, invariably relieves. 
As a consequence, the five-grain Anti- 
kamnia tablets each bearing the A K mon- 
ogram, are recognized as the most ap- 
proved form for taking. This, on account 
of their convenience and accuracy, is the 
form in which it is now mostly used. 

A dozen five grain tablets kept about the 
house will always be welcome in time ot 
pain. 

Free to Teachers and Scholars, 

In 1897 we had thousands of requests frem 
teachers and scholars tor Wonderland ‘97. The 
edition —a large one—was exhausted long before the 
end of the year. Wonderland ’98 is now ready. I 
is entirely different from the former book. It hasa 
chapter on The Agricultural Northwest, crammed 
full of valuable information; one on Yellowstone 
Park, written especially for teachers; another on 
Alaska and Klondike, and one on A Canoe Lake 
Trip, that will be of interest to schools. The book 
has a high art cover desigacd by Leyendecker, and 
it is profusely illustrated from new photographs. 
The Northern Pacitie Railway will send the book and 
a revised map of Yellowstone Park upon receipt of 
six cent$ in stamps or postal order, 





nd to Chas, 
. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn, Write 
address plainly and State where you saw the 
advertisement. 

During the Teething Period. 


t| 





10 Enjoy Cycling 


at night, you require a “‘ Search- 
Light.” Costs more than in 
ferior lamps, but you get value 
for your money. All brass, 
nickeled. 


For sale by all dealers. 
Send for Booklet 316. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
ON HAND, 


2500 BICYCLES THAT'S TOO MANY 


We must close out our immense 
3 Y stock of 97 models, including neart 
4100 different makes, at prices whi 
1] sell them mow to m 
stock. 











ff 
ore wi © room for 
Viv oe You can make bf 


AN , helping us. Second hand wheels 

=. to $20.00. New 97 models. $15.00 to 
Agents wanted. Wheels shipped subject to full exami- 
nation. Satisfaction warantesd. Write for con- 

fidential offer to the old reliable Bicycle House, 
BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE vO., Dept (CX, CHICAGO, ILL, 
The above are perfect! liable.—Editor. 













Sait JOURNALISM 


4 

4 0 INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. L 
established. Res 
Instructors exper 


peneeste. Successful. 
enced and competent. 


Students successful and pleased. Best 
of references. jrite for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 





Sprague Corresp School of J " 
No 84 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








THE IOEAL CURRENT-EVEanTS WEEKLY 


The First and ONLY paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts. Vgaaly ft. Low rates to school clubs. 

ind 
Lps,GRIP, 
Be Catanra, 


Sample free. Pat er. Washington, D C 
IEE CATARRHAL 
DEAFNESS, Incipient ConsUMPTION, and al! THROAT, 
Os#EsT and LUNG Diseases that we will send you 
FREE a trial sample of our remedy with our 25-cent 
k on treatment by our Ozone Anti-Germ Inhaler. 
A Boon to enierere. Acts like Magic. W 


LORING pt. 458 66 Wabash A “Obie Am 

x » 9 a v. cl . 
| 42 W. 224 St., N.¥. City,or S Hamilton Pl.Boston Mass. 
| 











We fee! so 
sure that 


iE 


oy 


we can pos- 
itively cure 
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DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


‘EDUCATIONAL 
| FOUNDATIONS? 


($1.00 a Year) This is a monthly text- 
| book for teachers who desire professional 
| advancement. 


| ae 
OUR TIMES 





Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been | 





EVER OFFERED, 
FREE with $5, $7 and $10 
Coffees, etc. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
you may select—“ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, e¢ 


used for over Firry Years by MILLions of 
Moruers for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, Cures Winp COoLic, and is the best 
remedy for DiARRHG@A. Sold by Druggists 
in aT part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 





P. O, Box 289. 





NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. Its circulation 
has doubled during the last year. 30 cents 
a Year; Clubs of two or more 25 cts, each. 

, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. _|SHORTHAND '$A4¢.21t7aws 


EACH, SHEWELL, & CO. will issue, in April, a new GEOMETRY, by Professor 
Webster Wells, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The main purpose of the book is to meet the substantial and growing demand for a larger measure of 
independent work on the part of geometry pupils. 
ucators in general, and geometry teachers in particular, will appreciate the difficulty of determin- 
ing, even approximately, the capacity of the average geometry pupil in this direction. 
he problem is, just what demonstrations may be left with safety for the pupil to discover and for- 
mulate unaided,—just how much, and what kind, of help must be furnished upon other demonstrations, 
and what ones must be given in full. 
No doubt, opportunity for independent investigation, invention, and expression enlivens interest and 
quickens effort, and the progress thus made is the best progress; but demands beyond capacity to 
meet them dampen courage, tempt deceit, and make for progress backward. 
To demand too much of geometry pupils is undoubtedly worse than to give them no chance at all 
for self-expression. 
Professor Wells fully appreciates the difficulty of this problem, but has approached it with courage. 
Few men are better equipped to solve it accurately, and the publishers present this work, confident that 
it will adequately meet the conservative demand. - 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago, 
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$5 0 0 to DISTRIBUTED 


$5,000 FREE 


In these piping times of war, when every one is discussing generalship and military move- 
ments, attention naturally reverts to the great military chieftains of the past. ‘ 

Here are the eight men generally accepted as the greatest generals of modern times :— 
GRANT, R. E. LEE, STONEWALL JACKSON, NAPOLEON, 
SHERMAN, BEAUREGARD, ANDREW JACKSON, WASHINGTON. 

Write the names in the order of their greatness, placing the greatest one first and so on to 

the end of the list, and get a prize for doing it correctly. 

There is no jury like the voice of the American people. Therefore we shall accept that list as 
a standard which receives the sanction of the greatest number of those answering this advertise- 
ment. We are always willing to give a commission of twenty-five per cent of the amount received 
for securing subscribers. We therefore offer to distribute back to those who make the successtul 
list 25 per cent of the entire amount received under this offer, and as we propose to make this a 
vigorous campaign, this ought to assure a distribution of anywhere from $500 to $5,000. ' 

The only condition is that each person in sending this list shall enclose twenty-five cents for six 
months’ subscription to The Illustrated Companion, an elegant renee for the home and fireside, 
filled with interesting reading and profusely illustrated. You will like the paper and regard it as 
well worth the money. 

Ever erson answering will be sent at once, post- 6& +} 
age paid, z oor of Capt. King’s magnificent military romance TRUMPETER FRED. 
Capt. Chas. King, U.S. A., is one of the most popular of American writers, and his book will be 
found of stirring and timely interest right now. 

member, you get the ik at once, and if you make the standard list you get your share of 
the prize money July 15th, when the contest will be closed. 

Encloge your list with 25 cents to Nason Co., 63 Kutgers Slip, P. O. Box 2033, New York. 








Name the World’s 
Greatest Generals 


Valuable Premiums for your 
knowledge of the Military 
Heroes of the Past. :: t: t: 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COrPIPANY 


Joun A. HALL, Pres. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASs. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec. 
Incorporated 1851. 


a) 


Assets, January 1,1898, - -  - 
Liabilities, - - - - - - 


$20,342,647.01 
18,584,354.09 


$1,758,292.92 


TOILET PAPER 
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Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, 








We equip colleges and schools with 
the best paper and the most satisfac- 
tory fixtures for supplying it,ststs 





FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 








Wew York Chicage Philadelphia Boston 


“The BEST System.—Dr. Wm. T. Harris. U. 8 
Education. ‘ MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY.” 144 ae” 
Alphabet, and Full Rules for Writing, Frex, 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq., New York 
Attend Metropolitan School, 170 Fifth Ave, 


YOUR VACATION: 
Where will you 2a it? Why not join a 
Select Party of cultured people and go to the 
beautiful and romantic Lund of Evaugeline_ 


Nova Scotia? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow's 
famous poem. Nova Scotia is an ideal vaca. 
tion land—full of trout, shad, salmon, pine 
woods, and ozone. The nights are invariably 
cool and the air bracing. The tired brain. 
worker builds up faster than in any land we 
have ever visited. There are all the fascina- 
tions of a foreign tour, including a delicious 
little taste of salt (only one night at Sea) 
We shall conduct two parties this season, one 
in July and one in August—our fifth season. 
If you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia 
write to us. Prospectus on receipt of stamp, 
Address AssociaTE EpitTor “‘ Epucation,” 
50 Bromfield St., Boston Mass. 








The Largest Insurance Company in the World, 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - 





President 





AssETs, Dec. 31, 1897, . - - 


$253,786,437.66 
LIABILITIES, - 


$218,278,243.07 





SURPLUS, - - - - - $35,508,104.59 

Paip To Po icy-HoLpERs ae 
SINCE ORGANIZATION,. - $462,997,250.71 
INCOME IN 1897, - - - - - $54, 162,608.23 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, $4,459,912.96 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - $5,774,679.89 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, . $146,178.31 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards 


Greatest Labor-Saving Device 


for giving any amount of practice in 

arithmetic. Tested four years. 
From the lowest grade of primary additioa, 
through fractions, percentage, to advance 
measurements. 32 sets of 16 cards each, 
every one different. Price, so cents net per 
set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 in hand- 
some wooden box. Price on application. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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SMITH .# PREMIER 
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Meets every sonal 
typewriter-using 
| Leader in Improvements, the most 


$ 
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durable machine made, and daily in 
hundreds of schools all over the world 
continues to prove itself to be THE 
BEST VALUE TYPEWRITER. 


Ask for Art Catalogue. 
Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 





Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A, 
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